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FRANK EGERTON, DANGEROUSLY WOUNDED, DISCOVEBED BY JULIA AND HaRBRY, 


JULIA CUNNINGHAME; 
OR, THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 
CHAPTER XV.—HOME AGAIN. 


“Oh, woman! in our hours of ease, 


AFTER an absence of two months, Julia once 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 


more stood within the old familiar hall of the 
By the light quivering aspen made ; Grange, the scene of so many glad and joyous 
No. 260, 1856. 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !”—Scorr. 
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meetings, of so many sorrowful partings. It | 
looked just the same as ever. he large stove on | 
one side, upon which, when a child, she had often | 
a ‘chestnuts and orange peel in winter; a 
long bench on the other, covered with a crimson 
cushion ; the row of pegs, hung with hats, coats, 
and cloaks, and the handsome weather-glass on | 
the wall, close by the door—all was the same ; 
and so were the beloved and well-known faces, | 
each greeting her return with a kind smile and a | 
loving look. Mr. Egerton, too, was there, holding | | 
little Alfred in his’ arms, who, when he caught | 
sight of his sister, struggled to get free. <A tear | 
of F quiet joy quivered for a moment in Julia’s eye, | 
as one after another she received the warm em- | 
braces of the assembled group, and then cordially 
shook hands with Mr. Egerton, who, standing a | 
little behind the rest, had been watching the | 
scene with delight. 

“She is unchanged,” he said to himself, with | 
exulting satisfaction, as he gazed on her sweet, 
and unaffected countenance, now beaming with 
the soft light of domestic joy. 


“There is the same clear, open brow,” he con- 7 


tinued, as with anice sense of propriety he quietly 
stole out into the garden, leaving the reunited 
family to enjoy their meeting alone; “the same | 
calm, intelligent eye, so full of affection and kind- 
ness. May I dare to hope that her heart is free ?”’ 
And at this thought, Frank Egerton quickened 
his steps, and passed through a little wicket- 
gate, which led out of the ‘garden into a large 
meadow. 

“JT will speak to Mr. Cunninghame this very 
évening,” he said; “I will tell him alk the hopes 
and desires that I have been cherishing for the 
last two years; he is noble and candid, and he 
will tell me at onee what I have to expect.” And 
cheered with having at length arrived at some 
kind of conclusion, he pursued his solitary walk, 
and did not return to the Grange till the evening 
had begun to drawin. How pleasant the ruddy 
blaze of the drawing-room fire appeared, after the 
sombre darkness of the country, as it brightly 
shone upon the cirele of - ae faces that clustered 
round its light. 

“ Here’s Mr. Egerton !” exelaimed Harry, bound- 
ing forward to meet him, and placing a chair for 
him between himself and Julia, of which Frank 
very willingly took possession. 

“You've had a long walk, Mr. Egerton,” 

Mrs. Cunninghame, kindly. “We have beak 
wondering where you could be.” 

“Twent farther than I intended,” said Frank ; “it 
was a fine evening, and the night came on before 
I was aware; the days begin to draw in now.” 

That night, after Mrs. Cunninghame and Julia | 
had left the drawing-room to prepare for bed, 
Frank Egerton, with a great deal of diffidence 
and considerable hesitation, opened his heart to 
Mr. Cunninghame. Now that the goal of his 
hopes and happiness was so close to his sight, he 
felt more than ever doubtful of his success. The 
prize for which he was aspiring was so precious, 
and the jewel for which he longed of such inesti- 
mable value, that his heart fainted within him, 
lest after all his hopes should be dashed to the 
ground and utterly destroyed. Mr. Cunning- | 





| hame listened to his suit kindly and patiently ; | 


| he, eA 3 said but little, so that poor Frank 
was torn between hope and fear. 


“ Pray tell me at once, Mr. Cunninghame,” he 


exclaimed, “ whether my petition is 
fruitless. 


altogether 
I would rather know the worst, than 


| be tortured any longer with this intolerable sts- 


| pense. Perhaps—very likely indeed~you have 
other views for Miss Cunninghame; perhaps—" 
and Frank bit his lip unmercifully—‘ perhaps 
she is already engaged.” 

“My dear Egerton,” said Mr. Cunninghame, 
affectionately, and almost paternally, and at the 
same time taking Frank’s hand in his own, “set 
your mind at rest: dulia is not engaged, at least 
not to my knowledge; and I know her too well to 


| believe that she would enter into any engagement 


of this kind without first consulting her parents. 
I have no ‘other views’ for her, and I know no 
one whom I would sooner welcome as a son-in-law 
than yourself.” Here Frank almost feared to 
breathe lest he should Jose @ single word. “ But,” 
continued Mr. Cunninghame, speaking slowly and 
seriously, “ your question is a very important one ; 

it oar del so much, that it would be rash, and 
even reprehensible, to decide hastily and without 
calm deliberation; besides, Egerton, Julia her- 
self has to be consulted, and her own feelings 
ascertained. Should they be unfavourable to your 
wishes, it will be far better not to subject her to 
the pain which every right-minded and generous 
woman must feel in such a case, of giving a refusal. 
Promise me, then, that for the present, at least, 
you will not seek any explanation from my daugh- 
ter, and trust me, Egerton, that I shall not be 
unmindful cither of your anxiety or happi- 


“T do promise, Mr. Cunninghame,” said Frank, 
in a low voice, and gratefully pressing his friend's 
hand. “ Pray forgive me if I have appeared im- 
patient.” 

“TI can quite enter into your feclings,” said 
Mr. Cunninghame, kindly ; “I can fully sympa- 
thize with you, for I have myself realized all the 
fluctuations of hope and fear; but, however,” he 
added, with a smile, “ your sky is by no means 
a cloudy orice; so keep up your spirits, and do not 
forget, Egerton, that there is One above by no 
means an unconcerned spectator of our actions 
and undertakings. Leave yourself in his hands, 
and rest assured that your way will be made 
aid | plain, and your best interests fi rmly secured,” 

Tt was long after midnight before Frank Eger- 
ton retired to rest. The eky was clear and cloud- 
less, and, as he sat at his bedroom window, and 
gazed on the trees and shrubs in the garden, 
which were distinctly visible in the bright moon- 
light, a thousand undefinable emotions filled his 
soul, and a world of mysterious wonder seemed to 
open before him. How strange and incomprehen- 
sible appeared the history of one single individual, 
with its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, its 
aspiring projects and disappointed schemes! He 
thought of his own past life, of his long unsatis- 
fied yearning for sympathy and affection, of the 
withering isolation of heart which year after year 
had embittered his very existence; and he won- 
dered, tremblingly wondered, if he were doomed 
to continue the same desolate, solitary being, or if 
the rest of his days were to be cheered and bright- 
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ened by the love and companionship of a kindred 
spirit. 

A little more patience, Frank, a little more self- 
eontrol, a yet further disciplining of the warm 
heart that longs to find a resting-place, and all 
shall yet be well. This life, this chequered life, 
is a tale of alternate crosses and joys ; it is not all 
sunshine, and well for us that it is not. The 
very clouds that seem so dark and threatening 
are charged with the balmy, refreshing shower, 
without which flowers must droop and wither, 
and the swelling fruit never arrive at perfection. 
“God has his plan for every man; for you, 
Frank Egerton, too, and his purposes must be 
brought to pass. They may seem adverse, strange, 
and incomprehensible; but they are all wisely and 
skilfully ordered, and not one shall fall to the 
ground. 

A bright October morning succeeded Frank 
Egerton's midnight vigil, and the returning sun- 
shine revived in full force his latent hope and 
energy. Before he was quite dressed, Harry came 
to his room and knocked at the door. 

“ May I come in, Mr. Egerton ?” 

He was soon admitted, and eagerly explained 
the object of his visit. 
you would came with me before breakfast and see 
my pony. Papa has bought me such a beautiful 
little pony. It only came home last night, and 
I've just been riding it a little in the yard; you'll 
come, will you, Mr. Egerton P” 

“TJ will, Harry. Let me see, it wants a quarter 
to eight ; I shall be ready in ten minutes, and we 
shall just have time to look at the pony before 
breakfast.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Egerton. Then J’ll go and 
stay in the yard till you come;” and Harry ran 
away. 

After finishing his morning duties, Frank 
Egerton joined Harry, according to promise, and 
duly admired the pretty Shetland pony, which 
just then engrossed the whole of its young mas- 
ter’s thoughts and attention ; then taking Harry’s 
hand, he walked towards the house, and joined 
the party in the dining-room. How sweet and 
genial the atmosphere of that loving family circle 


appeared to the solitary Frank, and how ardently | 


he longed to become in very deed a member of 
the happy domestic group! Julia was there in 
her simple morning dress, moving about actively 
and cheerfully—now preparing coffee, now making 
tea, and then placing little Alfred on his high 
chair. Frank silently watched it ali, and loved 
her better than ever. 

“Egerton,” said Mr. Cunninghame, when they 
were all seated at the breakfast-table, “ I have an 
engagement which I fear will detain me at home 
all the morning, and I am going to ask you to 
take my gun and try and bring home a pheasant 
or a brace of partridges to send to poor Mrs. Gar- 
dener, who is very fond of game, and when I saw 
her last I promised to send her some.” 

Mr. Egerton at once acceded to this request. 
He felt so light-hearted and happy, so brimful of 
hope, so equal to anything and everything, that 
if My. Cunninghame had asked him to go down a 
coal-pit or to plough an acre of land, he would 
have done either with the utmost goodwill and 
satisfaction. 


“{ wanted to ask you if 





About an hour after breakfast he shouldered his 
gun, and, arrayed in a shooting-jacket and Glen- 
garry cap, set out for his walk. 

“Julia, my love,” said Mrs. Cunninghame to 
her daughter, after they had been enjoying a long 
and confidential chat in the drawing-room, “ poor 
Jenny Watkins is very 21; I do not think she 
ean last long ; and, when I saw her a week ago, 
she expressed a great wish to see you once more. 
Cook has made some jelly for her ; would you like 
to walk over and take it? Harry can go with 
you and carry the basket.” 

“I should enjoy it above all things,” said Julia 
in a sprightly tone. “ Poor Jenny! I should like 
to see her again; and it is a lovely morning, and 
the walk to Weston will be a pleasant one. 
will put on my things directly, and tell Harry to 
get ready. We shall have abundance of time to 
walk there and back before dinner.” 

In a few minutes Julia and Harry were on their 
way to Jenny Watkins’ cottage. 

The poor woman was delighted to see Miss 
Cunninghame again, and very thankful for the 
jelly, which her daughter carefully emptied into a 
pie-dish (for want of a more suitable vessel), and, 
after washing Mrs. Cunninghame’s white china 
basin, replaced it in Julia’s basket. After read- 
ing a few verses to Jenny, and adding a word of 
comfort and sympathy, Julia returned homewards. 

“Let us go back through the fields and by the 
copse,” said Harry ; “it isn’t much farther round, 
and we shall have plenty of time.” 

“Very well,” replied Julia, “but I hope it 
won't be dirty ; itis very bad in wet weather, you 
know, Harry.” 

“Oh! but it is not dirty now,” said Harry, 
eagerly. “TI went there a day or two ago, with 
papa and Mr. Egerton, and it wasn’t dirty at all; 
it hasn’t rained for a long time, Julia.” 

“ Well, Harry, let us try,” and, lightly bounding 
over a stile, they left the high road and entered 
into a large and pleasant field. Julia felt unu- 


| sually joyous, and her spirits as light as a feather. 


She was at home again, among those whom she 
loved dearest upon earth; and with all the elas- 
ticity of youthful energy and vigour, she flew along 
the green sward and ran races with Harry till 
both were so hot and tired that they sat down on 
a wooden paling to rest, and to eat some cake 
which Mrs. Cunninghame had thoughtfully put 
in the basket. 

In the mean time, while Julia and Harry were 
eating their cake and enjoying the cool, health- 


| giving breeze, Frank Egerton was lying in a 
| woody dell, not very far off, faint and bleeding. 


In attempting to clear a hedge, his gun had be- 


' come entangled in tne oushes, and, being loaded 


and cocked, had discharged its contents into his 
side. Hehad been stretched on the ground, help- 
less and almost insensible, for several hours ; fr 
it was an unfrequented place, seldom visited, ex- 
cept by the village children when searching for 
nuts and blackberries, or a solitary woodman, 
Poor Frank! the morning’s dawn had found him 
buoyant and hopeful, dwelling with grateful de- 
light upon his brightening prospects, and possess- 
ing energy enough to surmount every difficulty, 
however formidable ; but in a few short hours, how 


| had the scene changed! He was alone, and per- 
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haps dying, beyond the reach, he feared, of human 
assistance. Was this to be the conclusion of his 
isolated and joyless life? Was the lonely heart, 
that had been yearning so long for love and sym- 
pathy, to beat its last faint throb in that desolate 
wood, without one sweet word of pity or one 
blessed touch of kindness? He gazed earnestly 
on the calm blue sky that lay stretched over his 
head. He listened to the rustling breeze as it 
played among the trees, to the soft rushing sound 
of the little stream that ran through the dell, and 
to the busy chirping of the birds as they darted 
hither and thither in quest of food, and he thought 
of the God whose “tender mercies are over all 
his works.” His soul was hushed and quieted, 
and, commending himself to the love and mercy 
of his reconciled heavenly Father, he lay waiting, 
almost hoping, for death. Now that it appeared 
so near, so close at hand, it did not seem so for- 
midable an enemy as in the height of health and 
vigour. He thought of his sister, and a smile 
passed over his pale countenance at the prospect 
of reunion—a reunion unclouded by sin or sorrow 
—a reunion, too, with the Saviour whom they had 
both loved upon earth, 

At this moment the sound of voices and ap- 
proaching footsteps fell upon his ear. Nearer they 
came and nearer, and at last he could distinguish 
the well-known and familiar tones. Harry bounded 
forwards, the crisp leaves crackling beneath his 
feet. When he saw Mr. Egerton lying on the 
ground, pale and almost lifeless, he uttered a wild 
ery of terror, which so alarmed Julia that she 
hastily ran to the spot. She did not scream, she 
did not utter a sound either of alarm or sorrow, 
but the blood forsook her face, leaving her cheeks 
perfectly colourless, and, clasping her hands in an 
agony of grief, she knelt down by Frank Egerton’s 
side to ascertain if he were still alive. 

“He is! heis!” she exclaimed in an almost in- 
articulate voice; “ fly, Harry, and tell papa what 
has happened.” 

The boy darted away like an arrow, and Julia 
again bent over the prostrate form. The eyes were 
closed, and he appeared insensible; but when he 
felt her warm tears upon his face, he looked up, 
and a faint smile passed over his pallid coun- 
tenance. 

“ Bless you for those tears, Julia, dear Julia!” 
he murmured in a weak voice; “it is so sweet to 
be pitied.” 

He longed at that moment to tell her how much 
he loved her, and to discover whether his deep, 
earnest affection was returned; but his promise 
to her father sealed his lips, and Frank Egerton 
was too honourable, even in that hour of peculiar 
extremity, to forfeit his word. He raised his arm, 
and, taking hold of her hand, pressed it to his 
lips. The next moment his arm dropped power- 
less by his side, and he became insensible. Mo- 
ments seemed as hours to Julia while she stood 
beside Frank Egerton’s inanimate form. She 
was hardly conscious till then how very dear 
he was to her; and with all the excessive tender- 
ness of a woman’s sorrow, she hung over him in 
silent grief, watching for some token of returning 
consciousness. After an interval, which appeared 
a lifetime to Julia, he again opened his eyes and 
tried to speak. She stooped to listen, and dis- 





tinctly heard the word “water.” She remem- 
bered the little stream at the bottom of the dell, 
and, seizing the basket (which Harry in his fright 
had thrown upon the grass), took the basin and 
flew to the rivulet. In another minute she was 
again at Frank Egerton’s side, and, gently raising 
his head, she held the cool refreshing draught to 
his lips. He drank it eagerly, and for a few mo- 
ments revived; but the pallid hue soon returned, 
till he looked so death-like that Julia trembled 
lest life should be gone before any assistance 
arrived. 

At last her eager eyes discovered figures mov- 
ing in the distance, and to her unutterable thank- 
fulness she descried her father, accompanied by 
Harry and several men. They had brought with 
them a hastily-contrived litter, on which Mr. 
Egerton was carefully placed, and in that manner 
carried to the Grange. With her father at her 
side, poor Julia, whose feelings and powers of 
endurance had been taxed to the very utmost, 
could bear up no farther, now that her fortitude 
and presence of mind were no longer necessary, 
and, leaning on her father’s shoulder, she wept 
long and passionately ; but his calm, quiet voice, 
and the tender yet firm pressure of his hand, 
hushed her sobs and restored her self-possession, 
and in a few minutes they slowly followed the 
litter. 

Mrs. Cunninghame met them at the hall door, 
and Frank Egerton was at once carried up-stairs 
and laid upon Iris bed, Mr. and Mrs. Cunninghame 
taking their places at his side and anxiously wait- 
ing for the arrival of Dr. Mansfield. In about 
half an hour he came, and Mrs. Cunninghame, 
leaving Frank Egerton with her husband and the 
Doctor, went in search of Julia. She tapped 
gently at her bedroom door, which was closed and 
locked. Tears rushed into the mother’s eyes as 
she anxiously looked at her daughter’s young but 
evief-stricken countenance. It was such a touch- 
ing contrast to the bright joyous face that only 
three hours before had appeared, in her partial 
view, the sweetest and loveliest in the world. 

“ My darling child,” she said, as she drew Julia 
towards her and gently kissed her white cheek ; 
and then, with a woman’s thoughtfulness and care, 
hastened down-stairs and returned with a glass of 
wine. “ Drink this, my love, to please me, Julia; I 
am sure you need it greatly.” 

Julia took the glass in her hand, and at her 
mother’s renewed entreaty, hastily swallowed the 
wine, and then, sinking down on a chair, again 
wept bitterly. 

Mrs. Cunninghame laid the young fair head, now 
bowed with grief, upon her bosom, and wept with 
her child. With maternal instinct she had read 
Julia’s heart, and she knew full well that her 
grief must be deep and agonizing, and not the less 
so because she had carefully concealed her feelings 
even from her mother, in whom from childhood 
she had ever placed the most unbounded confi- 
dence. 

“Ts Dr. Mansfield come, Mamma?” she asked, 
in a hoarse unnatural whisper. 

“He is,” replied Mrs. Cunninghame in a low 


one. 
“ What does he think ?” asked Julia again, after 
a@ pause. 
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“T have not heard yet ; he had only just arrived 
when I came up here.” 

“Mamma,” she said again, shuddering as she 
spoke, “it was a dreadful time in that wood; it 
seemed so fearfully long before any help came.” 

“My poor child!” was all Mrs. Cunninghame 
could say. 

At this moment a messenger came for her. 

“Leave me, Mamma,” said Julia earnestly, as 
she saw her mother hesitate; “ I am better now; 
but when you know anything——” 

“T will let you know,” added Mrs, Cunning- 
hame; and after kissing her fervently, she left 
the room. 





Julia once more closed the door, and, kneeling | neither spoke nor moved.” 


down by the bed, buried her face in her hands and | 


tried to pray; but she felt too confused and bewil- 
dered to utter any except broken sentences and 
short ejaculations. God, however, looks at the 
heart, and very frequently the truest and most 
earnest prayer ascends in the incoherent breathings 
of sorrow and necessity. | 

Julia had never been a fashionable flirt ; she | 
had never courted the attention of others, or tri- 
umphed in the number of her conquests and the 
ardour of her admirers ; but she had a heart capa- 





having been constantly watching by Frank Eger- 
ton) almost started at the alteration in her coun- 
tenance, when he entered the room in which she 
and her mother were sitting, to announce the satis- 
faetory result of Mr. Morland’s skill. 

“Both Dr. Mansfield and the surgeon hope 
favourably,” he said in his quiet but feeling man- 
ner ; “they have just administered a composing 
draught, and Dr. Mansfield will remain here all 
night. Dear Egerton! Oh, that his life may be 
spared.” 

“How did he bear it?” asked Mrs. Cunninghame 
anxiously. 

“ Admirably; he held my hand all the time, and 


A deep sigh from Julia interrupted him. 

“ Poor child!” said Mr. Cunninghame hastily ; 
she is faint ; lay her on the sofa. I should not 
have said so much before her.” 

For a short time Julia entirely lost her con- 
sciousness, and lay without life or power, while 
her parents anxiously administered the needful 
restoratives, and watched for returning colour and 
animation. She had never fainted before ; and, 
knowing this, and her natural health and elasti- 
city, they both felt that the exercise of mind and 


“e 





ble of the deepest and most devoted affection, and | the excess of grief must have been great indeed to 
that heart, in all its early freshness and purity, was | produce such a result. In a little while, however, 
Frank Egerton’s. Sympathy for his loneliness and | her consciousness returned, and she opened her 
sorrows had ended in love towards himself, and | eyes, but still continued to look so ill and ex- 
admiration for a character that in Julia’s esteem | hausted that her mother prevailed upon her to go 
equalled even her father’s, which she had always | to bed at once. Julia quietly submitted to her 
regarded as a model of excellence and dignity. | wishes, and in a short time, completely wearied 
But now, life’s young dream seemed to be sud- | out by fatigue and anxiety of mind, she fell 
denly and terribly arrested, and the future looked asleep. 
dark and appalling. Julia, however, had been} Frank Egerton passed a composed night; and 
learning for several years past the difficult lesson | the next day he was pronounced by the two medi- 
of self-control, and now, after tremblingly but | cal men out of danger, and in a fair way of recovery. 
earnestly seeking for submission and patience, she This announcement was received by Mr. and 
meekly awaited the result of Dr. Mansfield’s visit. | Mrs. Cunninghame with the deepest joy and gra- 
She walked to the window ; his carriage was still | titude ; for Frank Egerton had so endeared him- 
standing at the hall door, but in a minute or two | self to both of them, that they regarded him with 
she saw him get into it and drive away. Almost | the warmest love and interest. Rest and quiet 
directly, her mother came into the room, and Julia | had almost restored Julia’s usual appearance of 
looked fixedly in her face. sprightly health, and her mind had recovered its 
“ What does Dr. Mansfield say, Mamma ?” accustomed calmness and equanimity. An expres- 
Mrs. Cunninghame took her daughter’s hand, | sion of intense delight and thankfulness brightened 
and led her to a seat. | her sweet countenance, when her father told her of 
“ Julia, my love, can you bear to hear the | Frank Egerton’s favourable condition. She said 
truth ?” but little, however, and went through all her gene- 
“T hope I can, Mamma.” ral domestic duties with unswerving faithfulness 
“ He thinks,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, speaking | and attention, though now and then a tear glis- 
in as composed a voice as possible, “that Mr. Eger- | tened for a moment in her eye, as her heart fer- 
ton is in considerable danger; but he hopes that | vently offered upa short but earnest thanksgiving. 
the shot have not touched any vital part; and if} In a few days Frank Egerton had so far reco- 
80, it is possible, quite possible, he says, that he | vered that he was able to leave his room, and a 
may recover; but he is gone now to fetch Mr. | couch was taken into Mr. Cunninghame’s study, 
Morland, the surgeon; and this evening,” added | (which was close to Frank’s bed-chamber,) that he 
Mrs. Cunninghame, in a lower voice, “they will | might lie there. quiet and undisturbed. 
probably try to extract the shot.” In alittle while, with Mr. Cunninghame’s full and 
A shiver passed over Julia’s frame as she lis- free consent, he told Julia of his deep and earnest 
tened to the last words ; but she said nothing. attachment, and listened in silent ecstasy to her 
That was a long, long day of anxious suspense ; | simple and ingenuous avowal of her own feelings. 
and when evening came, and the two medical | His once desolate heart was full to overflowing, as 
gentlemen went into the invalid’s room for the | he felt that his long wasted and unreclaimed affec- 
purpose of performing the painful but necessary | tions had at last found a resting-place. 
operation, poor Julia’s state can be more easily | Then followed an interval of calm but intense 
imagined than described. Her father (who had | enjoyment, the free and unrestrained intercourse 
not seen her since their melancholy return home, | of two kindred spirits, possessing the same tastes 
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and desires, and humbly seeking to walk in the 
same pilgrim path. 

“T seem,” said Frank one morning, when he 
and Julia were alone together, “ to have awakened 
from a long and dreary dream. Since I lost my 
sister, I have been alone among crowds, and 
solitary evem in the busy bustling world. Oh! 
Julia, ioe IT have longed sometimes for something 
to love; but I never could love lightly, and I 
never could love where I could not at the same 
time respect. Mary, my own dear sister, was 
always my model, and with her cherished and 
well-remembered image and character, I invariably 
compared the fashionable beauties that I often met 
at my uncle’s; but the contrast was“dismal indeed, 
it absolutely disgusted me, and I do think, at one 
time, that, with a naturally warm and affectionate 
heart, I was in danger of beeoming a downright 
misanthrope.” 

“You must have lost all your misanthropy be- 
fore you came to see us,” said Julia, playfully. 

“Tt vanished at the first sight of your face,” 
said Frank, witha smile. ‘The Grange is a very 
bad soil for misanthropy, Julia; domestic happi- 
ness and family love are certain cures.for a mis- 
anthropie spirit.” 

“ But, Frank,” said Julia, after a pause, “did 
you find no congeniality of mind in your uncle?” 

Frank shook his head. “ None whatever; he 
was engrossed, wholly immersed in business ; it 
occupied all his thoughts, all his time, all his | 
attention, in fact, his whole soul. I believe he | 
felt more regard for me than for any one else ; but 
dollars and cents swallowed up everything. Oh! 
how I used to weary of discount and interest, bills 
of exchange and successful speculations. My poor 
uncle! his heart was set upon getting rich; he 
obtained his desire, and then died.” 





THE STORY OF THE FIRST ENGLISH 
SILK-MILL. 
WuenevER it happens that anything worth gain- 
ing is to be gained by labour and peril, it is sure 
to happen also that the man who will perform the 
labour and dare the peril makes his appearance 
and enters upon his mission. I signifies little 
what the work may be, or what is the nature of 
the danger incurred ; men will attempt anything 
for the sake of reputation or of wealth, and there 
is probably no walk of life which has not produced 
its heroes and its martyrs, who have exercised as 
much courage and self-devotion in the pursuit of 
their object as the soldier whto marches coolly 
against the cannon of the foe. There is a chivalry 
with which warfare has nothing to do; it may be 
a nobler or a meaner kind, according to the motive 
which incites it to action and the end it proposes 
to itself; but it is constantly stirring and doing 
in the world, which owes move than it is aware of, 
both of good and evil results, to its incessant 
energy. A striking example of the chivalry we 
speak of stands on record in connection with the 
silk manufactures of this country ; we do not hold 
it up as a pattern for imitation—for the morality 
of the exploit is more than doubtful—but present 





it to the reader as a remarkable meat in our 
commercial history, and a vivid illustration of 


youthful daring and coolness under uncommon 
peril. 

About a hundred and fifty years ago, there resided 
in London three brothers of the name of Lombe ; 
two of them were men of some experience, having 
carried on a manufacturing business in Norwich ; 
the third was a mere youth. Their occupation in 
London was that of silk-throwsters, a craft which 
threatened to decline in remunerativeness in con- 
sequence of the necessity the English manufac- 
turers were under of importing all their silk thread 
from Italy. The Italians had, in fact, by the in- 
vention of a superior kind of machinery, superseded 
the inferior product of the home spinners, and it 
was becoming but too evident that, unless the 
English workman could be put in possession of 
the secret of their machinery, he might in the end 
be defeated in and ousted from the markets of the 
world. But how was the secret to be discovered? 
and who would undertake the discovery, in the 
face of the desperate hazards he would have to run 
in pursuit of an end so difficult of attainment? For 
it was well known that the Italians, aware of the 
importance to themselves of a monopoly of the 
trade, preserved the mystery of their peculiar pro- 
cesses With the utmost caution, and fenced it round 
with the severest laws—laws denouncing the pe- 
nalty of death against any one who, knowing the 
secret, should betray it to another, or, not knowing 
it, should surreptitiously attempt to gain posses- 
sion of it: nor did the penalty stop short with 
death ; the offender was to be perpetually gibbeted 
in effigy, and posted by name as an object of lasting 
infamy. 

Abundant reasons these, one would think, for 
deterring any impertinent stranger from prying 
into the mystery of the Italians’ trade; but the 
youngest of the brothers Lombe, the lad of tender 
age, saw the thing in a different light. The dread- 
ful penalties, in his view, only enhanced the value 
of the treasure they were intended to guard: and 
instead of being deterred by them from attempting 
to grasp it, he was only strengthened in his deter- 
mination to gain a prize, which their extreme 
severity assured him must. be of immense value. 
So he volunteered to undertake the enterprise, and 
finally obtained his brothers’ consent. 

The first thing was to consider the best and 
safest means of carrying out the youth’s plan. The 
Lombes had a house in Leghorn, to which the 
Italian peasantry brought from time to time such 
small quantities of raw silk as they could raise, 
and sold it to the Englishman; and, along the 
neighbouring ports of the Mediterranean and their 
adjacent small towns, were many other English 
establishments of the kind. It was, further, the 
custom of English merchants engaged in the sill 
trade to locate-their sons and apprentices in the 
houses of their Italian agents and correspondents, 
in order that they might become personally ac- 
quainted, not only with the peculiarities of the 
trade, but also with the habits and dispositions of 
the peasantry and trading classes with whom their 
transactions had to be carried on. The Lombes 
now resolved to take advantage of this custom, 
and by sending their younger brother, in the cha- 
racter of an apprentice lad travelling to learn the 
details of the trade, thus to place him in a position 
where he might commence his attempts to dis- 
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cover the desiderated secret. The mission was | 
fraught with peril, and in the case of most young | 
mén would have ended in the abandonment of the | 
design after a closer view of its dangers, or in | 
summary defeat and condign punishment upon 

detection of the daring spy. But John Lombe, | 
though young in years, was mature in courage, 
and old in cautious prudence and the capacity of | 
dissimulation. He sailed for Leghorn in the year | 
1715. On his arrival at that city, one of his first 

movements was to go as a stranger and a sight- | 
seer to visit the silk works, which were occasionally | 
exhibited to foreigners and travellers, probably for | 
the sake of the gratuities paid by the visitors. 

He was in hopes that he would be able to fathom 

the mystery in this way, by going again and again 

in various characters and disguises, until, by re- 

peated observation, he had become familiar with 

the machinery employed. With this view he 

adopted various costumes, and, under different 

designations and transformations, went as often as 

he dared to the factory. Now he was a private 

gentleman, making the grand tour—now he was a 

Jady—now he was a sailor—and now a priest ; and 

he made as free a use of his money as it was pru- 

dent to do, looking to the suspicion of the Italians, 

which was ever on the watch. 

In this way, however, young Lombe made not 
the slightest advance towards the grand object of 
his enterprise: the Italians would never show their 
machinery save during the hours when it was in 
rapid motion, and when they did show it they 
hurried the spectators through the various rooms 
of the factory, at such a rate that it was impossible 
for the keenest observer to detect the forms of the 
several parts, much less to penetrate the principle 
on which the whole were arranged. He made many 
attempts to see the machinery at rest, and to be 
present when it was set in motion; but these 
attempts were always baffled, and after months of 
trial and scheming he was not a whit wiser than 
when he left home. 

This temporary defeat, as is usually the case 
with resolute spirits, only served to whet his 
determination and redouble his energies. He now 
changed his tactics, and knowing that in Italy the 
priest is all-powerful, resolved, if it were to be 
done, to get the priestly influence in his favour. 
Having had the advantage of an excellent educa- 
tion, he found no difficulty in ingratiating himself 
with the Roman Catholic clergy, whose society he 
now began to affect. His classical attainments 
and artistic tastes stood him in good stead, and 
rendered him a general favourite; and he soon 
attained the first object of his wishes, which was 
nothing less than an introduction to the priest who 
acted as father confessor to the proprietor of the 
silk factory. This man he sought to conciliate by 
every means in his power; and, though the fact 
cannot be placed to the credit of young Lombe 
himself, and brands the treacherous priest with 
lasting infamy, there is no room for doubting that 
he bribed the false monk with his English gold, to | 
conspire with him and aid him in the prosecution 
of his dangerous task. 





In furtherance of the plan concocted between | 
the two conspirators, young Lombe metamorphosed | 
himself into a poor vagabond lad out of employ. In 
this disguise he appeared before the managers of | 


the works with a letter of recommendation from 
the priest, praising his industry and integrity, and 
his fortitude under the endurance of hardships. 
No one thought of suspetting the priest’s unfortu- 
nate and innocent protegé, and young Lombe was 
immediately engaged at boy’s wages to attend a 


| spinning-machine called a filatoe. More than that, 


the directors, desirous of honouring the priest’s 
recommendation, allotted the vagabond boy a 
sleeping-place in the mill. In this latter cireum- 
stance, and in the fact that his disguise effectually 
screened him from all observation, Lombe saw his 
success at once seeured. But still a long and 
arduous work had to be accomplished. The twelve 
hours’ labour at the filatoe had to be followed by 
the secret and surreptitious labours of the night— 
labours performed under the conviction that, if 
detected in their prosecution, his life would be 
forfeited. This was most emphatically the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties, and one shud- 
ders at the contemplation of such studies with the 
prospect of death and ignominy in the back-ground. 

Lombe slept in a dark aperture under the stairs. 
Here his first care was to hollow out a cavity for 
the concealment of his paper, pencils, and mathe- 
matical instruments, brought him by the priest, 
who came occasionally to inquire after his protegé, 
to pat him on the back, and give him the benefit 
of a little spiritual advice! In this hole he con- 
cealed, besides his drawing instruments, a dark 
lantern, a tinder-box, and candles. Thus supplied 
with materials, the youth got on swimmingly. A 
rapid and correct draughtsman, he finished drawing 
after drawing of the several parts of the machinery, 
and as fast as he finished them, handed them over 
to the priest at his periodical visitations. By the 
priest they were conveyed to the agents of the 
Messrs. Lombe, who transmitted them to their 
principals at London, separately, in bales of silk. 
By these means, in the course of a few months 
every portion of the machinery, down to the 
minutest details of the smallest implement, was 
accurately drawn and on its way to England, and 
the all-important mystery which had bitherto 
secured a monopoly in silk thread to the Italians, 
was a mystery no longer; the blow was struck 
which was to reduce them to a level with their 
English rivals in the trade. 

Having accomplished his purpose, Lombe’s next 
care was to get clear off. An abrupt departure 
would excite suspicion and probably lead to his 
detention by force, in which case discovery would 
in all likelihood ensue. He therefore worked on, 
drudging daily at the filatoe, until he knew that 
an English ship was on the point of sailing from 
Leghorn. He stepped on board at the last mo- 
ment, and left the coast within a few hours after 
leaving the factory. Sudden as was his flight, 
however, it would have been vain had it not been 
equally rapid. The disappearance of the lad at 
once gave rise to suspicions, which were no sooner 
aroused than a thousand corroborating trifles 
started up to confirm them. Inquiries were made; 
it was found that the supposed penniless youth 
had started in the English vessel for London, and 
the suspicions at once became certainty. Without 
the loss of a moment, an Italian brig was sent off 
in pursuit, which, happily for Lombe, proved an 
inferior sailer to the vessel he was in, and by dis- 
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tancing her in the flight he was saved from being 
a martyr to the commerce of his country, and 
arrived safe at home. It appears from the best 
accounts, that the priest who was his confederate 
was also the partner of his flight; for, after his 
return to England, an Italian priest was observed 


to be much in his company; nor is it easy to see | 


how the traitor, whose treason must have been 
patent to his compatriots, could have dared to 
remain behind. 

Moreover, it is not quite certain that the ven- 
geance of the Italians did not reach John Lombe. 
He died at the early age of twenty-nine, and, 
according to some reports current at the period, 
he owed his death to poison administered by 
Italian agents sent to this country for the purpose. 
These reports, however, seem to want confir- 
mation. 

It was in consequence of the possession of a se- 
cret thus adventurously obtained, that Sir Thomas 
Lombe, the head of the firm, built his celebrated 
silk-mill at Derby. This was the first mill of the 
kind erected in England; and though it has been 
surpassed in extent and efficiency by many others 
since erected, there is none to which a like interest 
is attached, because there is none connected with 
similar romantic associations. 


A CHAPTER ON CHANGES. 


Amone the improvements which a few years have 
produced in the social condition of the inhabitants 
of London, none is more striking than that which 
has provided comfortable “board and lodging” 
for that distinguished class of foreign exiles, 
“Wild Beasts.” People who are old enough to 
remember old Exeter Change, are best able to 
appreciate the luxurious arrangements of our mo- 
dern zoological gardens; to those who do not 
remember that dingy den of lions, a short notice 
of its peculiar aspect may not be unacceptable. 

In my childhood, Exeter Change was one of the 
sights of London, and the recollection of the place 
is as vivid to my mind’s eye, and as strong in my 
nostrils, as if forty years had not elapsed since I 
used to go to town with my father in the Christ- 
mas holidays, on which occasion it was our wont 
to take up our abode in some quiet lodging-house 
in Norfolk-street, and to spend the morning in 
sight-hunting. 

Imagine yourself, gentle reader, beginning such 
a morning’s recreation with us, and wending your 
way along that crowded thoroughfare, the Strand. 
It is a murky morning, dark and foggy—a decided 
thaw after ten days of hard frost, and the carriage- 
way is nearly a foot deep in melted snow and mud 
—a compound to which Londoners apply the ap- 
propriate name of “slush.” But see here !' oppo- 
site Somerset House,an old sailor, with two wooden 
legs, one arm, and one eye, has contrived, at the 
risk of his life, to sweep a tolerably clean crossing ; 
so let us drop a penny in his glazed hat, and pass 
over to the other side of the street. 

Now we turn to the left, and proceed on our 
way westward, till, at the end of about a hundred 
yards, we see looming through the fog and smoke 
a high building, which, as we advance, seems to 
block up the whole breadth of the foot-pavement ; 





and so in fact it does, and more; for it contracts 
the carriage-way to about half its proper width. 
And what are those dismal-looking objects above 
the parapet? Is the place inhabited by a tribe 
of chimney-sweepers? and do London chimney- 
sweepers keep their poultry on the tops of their 
houses, and feed them on soot? They are cer- 
tainly foul and they are feathered—yes, feathered 
fowl—dank and dripping, and dingy and dis- 
agreeable. 

While we are mentally revolving this problem, 
the paternal voice benevolently solves it : “ There, 
my boy, that’s Exeter Change; those are black 
swans, those stuffed birds on the roof.” As I 
imbibe the information, my thoughts recur to my 
Latin Grammar— 


“ Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno ;” 


and I am elated at the thought of having made 
the personal acquaintance of birds of such ex- 
treme rarity as to form the subject of a Latin hex- 
ameter. 

But now we are close to the building, and can 
discern the mouth of the yawning archway, which 
forms the continuation of the foot-pavement ; so 
that the tide of humanity ebbs and flows through 
it much in the same way as the Thames, hard by, 
ebbs and flows through the side arches of West- 
minster Bridge. Facing us, above the archway, 
is a large dirty sashed window, and over that 
another ; and the sooty wall is elsewhere partially 
covered with paintings, on flabby canvas, of fierce 
lions and tigers, galloping zebras, and strutting 
ostriches. In the corner, on our right hand, 
placed diagonally, is a low, narrow doorway. The 
pavement at that spot is sprinkled with sawdust, 
and in front of it stands a figure dressed in a 
quaint discoloured coat, with a short petticoat 
skirt. It was formerly scarlet, embroidered with 
gold; it is now brick-dust colour, bedaubed with 
copper. Still it is embroidered, and moreover it 
has the initials “ G. R.” emblazoned on its broad 
breast ; and you are compelled to admit that the 
coat has, at some time or other, done duty in the 
presence of royalty—has been at court, though 
now condenined to this ignoble change. The at- 
tendants of wild beasts have, time out of mind, 
worn this livery of Elizabethan royalty, and 
“ Cross’s Royal Menagerie”—the one of which we 
speak— would not have been “ royal” without such 
an adjunct. 

The Beef-eater holds in his hand a quantity of 
small printed bills, describing the wonders of the 
exhibition, and as he moves to and fro three or 
four steps in front of the little door, is perpetually 
wetting his thumb and thrusting a bill into the 
hands of passengers, while he exclaims, in the tone 
peculiar to showmen, “ Walk up, and see the won- 
derful collection—all alive !” 

Yielding to the invitation, the paternal hand 
leads me up the narrow staircase. The admission 
fee is paid, and we enter a gloomy room, not less 
than 150 feet in length and 36 feet in breadth. 
One end is occupied by the stable of the elephant, 
which is constructed of massive wooden beams and 
bars, strengthened with iron; and along the sides 
are ranged the dens of lions and lionesses, tigers 
and tigresses, leopards and hyenas, with monkeys 
ad libitum, and rows of cages filled with noisy 
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cockatoos, macaws, and parrots. ‘Tlie wooden 
floor is strewed with sawdust, renewed perhaps 
once a week, and the whole atmosphere is redo- 
lent of odours never to be forgotten, if forgiven. 

A vulgar man commences an ignorant oration 
on the names of the animals and their habits of 
life in the forest and tke jungle, before they ever 
dreamt of taking lodgings in the Strand; while 
with his stick he stirs up the dismal, desponding, 
mangy prisoners, who are trying to forget their 
wretchedness in a short repose. Finally, he doffs 
his hat, and collects pence from his enlightened 
auditors, in compensation of his promise that he 
will put his head into the lion’s mouth. This 
being done, he enters the den and performs the 
foolhardy feat, and we escape down the staircase 
in quest of purer air. 

Such was the habitation—narrow, close, and 
ill-ventilated—of the unfortunate . beasts who, 
forty years ago, had the honour of administering 
to the amusement of holiday-seekers in London. 
Underneath this long menagerie chamber, and 
occupying the spaces on both sides of the arched 
thoroughfare, were long sloping counters with 
glass tops, containing hardware and toys, whips 
aad walking-sticks, and cutlery which had the 
weputation of being cheap and good. It was a 
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winter days, served only to make darkness vi- 
sible. 

Let me now describe, in opposition to this 
dingy reminiscence, a visit to a modern z00- 
logical garden. On entering the spot, everything 
contrasted with my Exeter Change experiences. 
I find myself fairly within the precincts of a 
garden, amid smooth grass-plots and flower-beds 
and well-rolled gravel walks, flanked with many- 
coloured macaws, parrots, cockatoos, and other 
birds, who are enjoying the air and sunshine on 
their lofty perches, and screaming with delight. 
I next cross over to a rotunda of glass, the 
whole of whose centre, allowing space for a broad 
walk round the building, is fitted up with 
dens, strongly barred and fenced, which are oc- 
cupied by the noblest specimens of the lion and 
tiger tribe. They are perfectly clean, well fed, 
and evidently as happy and contented as captives 
can be. Some, perhaps, have been born in cap- 
tivity; and here is one which we know to have 
been so—a magnificent full-grown tigress—ter- 
rible in her strength, although those iron muscles, 
those desperate claws, those dreadful teeth, are 
concealed from view by that beautiful variegated 
skin, soft and pliable as satin. There she lies, 
stretched at full length, with her eyes partly 


angy, half-lighted place even in bright days, and | closed, and—but see! what is that beyond 


it gloomy, foggy weather, close, stuffy, and un- 
waolesome beyond description. Gas was un- 


her—that white animal, lying sleeping by her 
side? Why, it is a dog, a beautiful setter, who 


known, and a line of wretched tallow-candles, in! now raises herself, yawns, and comes forward to 
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the frop¢ of the den, where, after turning herself 


slowly round once or twice, she coils herself up to 
tale another nap. And now the tigress misses 
xer, and half raises her head to see where she is 
gone. Presently, she too gets up, yawns, and 
stretches herself, and tlen, after leoking at the 
visitors for a second or two, steals over to the 
truant, and begins to lick her face and pat her 
with that huge paw. The setter is not inclined 
to play, and expresses her disinclination in a low 
growl. The tigress pauses, pricks her ears, and 
watches the sleeping beauty ; presently begins to 
play with her again, goes down on all-fours, and 
gently bites her feet and legs. The setter tales 
no notice till a harder bite, though it is still in- 
tended for play, rouses her thoroughly, and she 
starts to her feet and shows her teeth with a sharp 
short bark. Away leaps the tigress, at a single 
bound, to the other end of the den, and there she 
crouches, quite abashed, eyeing her friend for two 
or three minutes with very sheepish looks ; then 
she rises, and very cautiously approaches her, say- 
ing, as plainly as gestures can speak, “ I’m very 
sorry, ‘ Bell,’ if I hurt you ; I assure you I did not 
mean it; come, make it up.” And then there is 
a mutual licking of faces, and the reconciled 
pair lie down again together to sleep till supper 
time. 

Reader, this is no fanciful or exaggerated pic- 
ture; I saw it with these eyes, and was so much 
interested as to make particular inquiries of the 
keeper, who told me that the attachment was 
quite spontaneous, that Bell had been the con- 
stant companion of the tigress for about six weeks, 
a that they were both very unhappy if sepa- 
rated. 

In addition to the animals I had already seen, 
there were in different parts of the gardens capital 
stables for the elephants, giraffes, and camels ; 
pits for the bears; pools for otters and other am- 
phibious animals, and ponds for all kinds of aquatic 
birds ; in short, every provision seemed made to 
secure the health and comfort of every race of 
animals. The grounds were tastefully laid out 
and kept in the greatest order possible. What 
advances had evidently been made since the days 
of old Cross, in adapting arrangements to the 
wants and habits of the animal tribe! But my 
tale is not yet concluded. 

Reader, have you felt an interest in the friend- 
ship and attachment of Bell, and her companion 
the tigress P Ifso, you will enter into the feeling 
of regret with which I relate the sequel of their 
history. On my second visit to the gardens, my 
first object was to pay my respects to the twin 
friends ; but on arriving in front of their house, I 
was surprised and disappointed to find it alto- 
gether deserted and empty. I went all round the 
dens in search of them, but without success. At 
last, meeting one of the keepers, I inquired of him 
the cause of their removal, and the answer was 
sufficiently melancholy. 

“Oh, sir, the tigress is dead—died about a 
month ago—had cancer in the mouth—they’re 
subject to that sometimes—and we could not save 
her. It was a great pity.” 

“And Bell, what has become of her?” I 
asked, < 

“Oh, she’s moved to a kennel over at the other 


side of the grounds ; she hasn’t done crying yet, 
poor thing. There! you may hear her now.” 

And as he spoke, the low wailing cry of the poor 
setter was heard in the distance. 

“Can I see her ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh yes, sir; I'll take you to her, if you please.” 
And he led the way to a remote corner of the 
grounds. 

We stopped before a small inclosnre, a high 
stockade of black palings, which formed the out- 
Jet for air and exercise to the poor prisoner ; then 
drawing a key from his pocket, he opened the 
gate, and called, “ Bell! Bell!” Slowly she an- 
swered the summons, and crept towards us from 
the straw bed in the corner of her house, crestfal- 
len and dejected, and looking up piteously with her 
full, soft, dark eyes. She seemed pleased to have 
some one to “speak to,” accepted a biscuit which 
I had brought for her, and almost wagged her 
long silky tail. The keeper confirmed all I had 
heard of her devoted attachment to the poor 
tigress, and told me that she had never ceased 
lamenting the loss of her society. ‘“ They were 
just like sisters, as you may say, and the poor 
thing is always crying; there’s no keeping her 
quiet.” I could willingly have stayed an hour 
with her, for she looked up gratefully in my face 
while I smoothed her head and her long, soft 
ears; but the keeper’s time was precious, and, 
after a few minutes, I was obliged to leave her 
locked up again in solitude. 

Poor Bell! what are your reflections? No 
doubt you believe firmly that true friendship lives 
only in the breast that is covered by a satin, 
tawny skin, variegated with curved stripes of 
black—that the only kind eyes are of a greenish 
hue, with a vertical line of black in the centre, 
and measuring three or four inches from corner to 
corner—that there can be no true dignity in a 
face unadorned with moustaches of long white 
bristles—no hair-brush like a rough tongue a foot 
long, ending in a graceful curl! And then, poor 
Bell, what must have been your feelings of dis- 
tress, mingled with indignation, against those 
who wantonly, as you supposed, had separated 
you from your only friend! Solitary enough you 
must have found that dismal kennel for the first 
hour or two of your separation ; but then, perhaps 
you thought, “it would soon be over” —* perhaps 
they wanted to repair the den, or to enlarge it”— 
and so you listened with anxious ears for the ap- 
proach of footsteps, believing that you should soon 
return to the old quarters; but no. And then 
you whined and moaned, and was threatened if 
you made a noise; and evening gathered round, 
and well-known sounds were heard—the sound of 
many voices, and the laugh of children, for the 
garden was filling—and—yes—the roar of a tigress 
—but it was not the veice of your friend; and 
then you heard music, and its subdued power told 
you too plainly how distant you were from your 
accustomed home; and still no visitor, until - ié 
was growing dark, and then a keeper came with 
your supper, and straw for your bed, and your 
worst fears were confirmed—you were to be alme 
all night in that solitary dungeon. And the mxt 
day and night, and the next, and the next, came 
and went heavily, and you were sick at heartand 





wretched, and this continued for weeks, until hope 
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died within you, and you gave yourself up to de- 
spair! Why, it was a subject for what is popu- 
larly called in rural districts, “a copy of verses ;” 
but I am averse to rhyme—blank verse would be 
more appropriate; but I am ont of practice, and 
must leave it in abler hands. 


IRON AND STEE 
MR. BESSEMER’S PROCESS. 


Wuen the poets idealized, under the designation 
“iron age,” a period of inferiority, and contrasted 
it with a golden age, by way of making apparent 
how much better people were situated in the good 
old times, the poets little kmew what they were 
about. Gold! apart from its representative value, 
what is its use ? what claim has it to the respect 
of civilized people? A poor glittering metal. I 
really do not know, on the instant, of any useful 
purpose to which pure gold can be applied, except 
the stopping of teeth and the decoration of a pic- 
ture frame. Were gold ten thousand times more 
plentiful than it is, we could barely apply it to any 
useful purpose until hardness had been imparted 
to it by combination with some other metal; and 
even then we could not make cutting tools of it, 
or steam-engines, or spinning-jennies, or a thou- 
sand other constructions I could mention, to the 
fabrication of which iron is successfully applied. 
The “iron age” is, after all, far more worthy of the 
poct’s muse. 

The public has been on the qui vive of late 
about a new iron manufacturing process devised by 
Mr. Bessemer. It is a good subject for pictorial 
illustration, therefore it has been illustrated by a 
weekly newspaper; it affords matter for com- 
mercial speculation, nay, it even promises to affect 
the political relations of our country ; for all which 
reasons Mr. Bessemer’s process has formed the 
subject of editorial comment in more than one 
daily newspaper. 
the “ Leisure Hour” will be desirous of knowing 
something about it. I accordingly proceed to 
give them a little information respecting it, as 
promised in a recent paper on the sittings of the 
British Association at Cheltenham.* 

To begin, then, I ask any lady proprietor of a 
domestic establishment whether her cook has not 
at some time or other demonstrated the fact that 
iron kettles and pots are somewhat brittle—de- 
monstrated that they will break if allowed to fall 
on the floor—that they will break almost like 
glass, if heated strongly and liquid poured upon 
them when thus heated? If these matters have 
not been practically demonstrated to every mar- 
ried lady’s satisfaction, I shall begin to think my 
cooks have been peculiar specimens of their sex ; 
for I, who require no such experiment to be per- 
formed—cognisant as I am by philosophic reason- 
ing of the brittleness of cast iron—have had the 
demonstration made in my kitchen far too con- 
stantly. I appeal again to every domestic indi- 
vidual, lady or gentleman, and ask whether a 
poker cannot be subjected to a vast amount of ill 
treatment without being broken. It may be bent 





* See “Leisure Hour,” No. 248, 


Therefore, also, the readers of 








crooked, and then bent straight again, and this 
many times repeated. It may be thrown on the 
floor without any fear of breaking it, so little of 
the quality of brittleness is there in a poker. 
Then if, by chance, continuous rongh treatment 
at length severs it into two pieces, the village 
blacksmith can mend it again; whereas a broken 
iron pot or pan is totally beyond the constructive 
powers of his art ; once broken, it is always broken. 
The fact is, that pots and pans are made of a ma- 
terial termed cast-iron—iron that can be melted, 
and poured into moulds ; whereas pokers are made 
of what is called wrought-iron—a material which 
is almost infusible; at any rate, it does not admit 
of being liquefied to the extent necessary for pour- 
ing it into moulds. Now, although the terms of 
wrought-iron and cast-iron would lead a person 
unacquainted with the subject to infer the exist- 
ence of two kinds of iron, this is not so. Iron is 
iron, as gold is gold, and the only difference be- 
tween two specimens of so-called iron is in the 
quantity and the quality of the materials asso- 
ciated with it. Cast-iron is iron combined with 
several collateral bodies, or, in enemical language, 
“impurities,” to the presence of which its fusi- 
bility is due; and wrought-iron is iron deprived 
more or less of these impurities—never com- 
pletely, however; for, though iron nearly pure 
may be found in every smith’s shop, yet iron ab, 
solutely pure is so very scarce, that it never exisé 

except in the laboratory of the chemist, or she 
museum of some curiosity-monger. I doubt whe- 
ther I have in all my life seen a quarter/of an 
ounce of actually pure iron, and the price of that, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining it, would be 
somewhat about the price of gold. 

Having, then, explained the broad difference be- 
tween cast-iron and wrought-iron, vamely, that 
the former is impure iron, and the la(ter iron very 
nearly, though not quite pure, it i necessary to 
remark that the chief impurity which cast-iron 
contains is carbon, but other constituents gene- 
rally exist in it too; for example, phosphorus, 
sulphur, our old friend aluminium, silicon, potas- 
sium, and occasionally a few other bodies. The 
total amount of carbon which the material ecast- 
iron contains, may perhaps amount to about tive 
per cent. ; as to the other impurities, they usually 
‘xist in quantities far more minute. One per 
ent. of phosphorus or sulphur seriously damages 
the quality of cast-iron. 

if by chance a fire poker should happen to have 
a coating upon its surface of soot and brimstone 
(sulphur) and phosphorus, and if the owner of 
the poker should feel desirous of removing this 
crust of contaminations, most probably the idea 
would occur to him of burning them away. Soot 
(carbon), he would probably reason with himself, 
is combustible—so is brimstone and sulphur, so is 
phosphorus—I will heat the poker to redness and 
burn the three away. If, then, instead of con- 
taminating matters present on the outside of iron, 
as in the assumed example of the poker, they be 
inside » specimen of iron, intimately mixed up 
with it, like water with spirit in a glass of grog, 
or water with milk—that metropolitan liquid to 
which the term milk is courteously applied—we 
shall have the conditions which obtain in the ma- 
terial cast-iron ; the question now arises, whether 
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the impurities cannot be consumed away. This 
admits of being accomplished to a very consider- 
able extent. All the wrought-iron which the 
smith fashions into ploughshares, nails, horse- 
shoes, and a thousand other forms, by the pro- 
cesses of forging and welding, was cast-iron once ; 
iron, that is to say, combined with impurities, 
which latterly had almost entirely to be burned 
away before the smith could have a material 
adapted to his wants. 

If the reader of this be somewhat of a chemist, 
he will not fail to see that amongst the extraneous 
bodies which, uniting with iron, give rise to the 
material cast-iron, only carbon and sulphur, when 
burned, yield volatile products. Phosphorus, sili- 
con, aluminium. and potassium—if it be present— 
all yield non-volatile products; hence, if the ope- 
rator succeed in burning the impurities in ques- 
tion when they are combined in iron, their pro- 
ducts of combustion do not admit of being evolved 
as gas; they must be dissipated by some other 
means. Practically, in the conversion of cast into 
wrought-iron, the separation of these non-volatile 
products of combustion is effected by a process of 
kneading or squeezing. Just as a washerwoman 
wrings out water from linen which has absorbed 
it, so does the iron-worker squeeze out the im- 
purities which unfit cast-iron for the purposes of 
the blacksmith. Between the details of the washer- 
voman’s squeezing, and the iron-worker’s squeez- 
ing, there is just the difference which might be 
expected from a relative consideration of the two 
materials. The iron under the process of knead- 
ing is not kneaded by the hands, but it is sub- 
jected w the repeated strokes of heavy hammers, 
and passed, while soft and white hot, between a 
pair of grooved cylinders. The final result, how- 
ever, is closely parallel to that accomplished by 
the laundress, 

So, by force of illustrations borrowed from the 
laundry and the kitchen—by means of assumed 
sooty pokers, broken iron kettles, and wet linen, 
the reader has, I trust, been made acquainted with 
the broad distinction which exists between cast 
and wrought-iron, and the nature of the process 
which must be adopted to convert the former into 
the latter. Hitherto neither the technical processes 
adopted in this conversion, nor the technical appli- 
cations given to them, have been mentioned ; nor 
shall I proceed thus far until the reader’s percep- 
tions have been enlightened (if they need enlight- 
enment) respecting steel. Every person knows 
that steel is related to iron in some way or other, 
and if memory be not treacherous, certain school- 
books usually placed in the hands of children throw 
still more light on the relationship subsisting be- 
tween steel and iron. 

If I remember truly, a very large section of 
English boys and girls are informed that steel is a 
compound of iron with carbon, or the matter of char- 
coal; and in the school where I happened to be when 
a boy, several of us, turning to account our little 
store of chemistry, were in the habit of demon- 
strating the goodness or steeliness of our knife- 
blades by dropping upon them a little mineral acid, 
dissolving away the iron, and noticing the colour 
of the resulting svet. If the colour were black, we 
took it for granted that the blackness was due to 
the presence of carbon, and we were not far wrong. 





This little episode of school-boys’ chemistry may 
perhaps serve as 2 memory-peg, on which to hang 
a knowledge of the composition of steel : it is iron 
holding in combination a porfion of carbon, never 
more, however, than one per cent., and generally 
less. It appears that if cast-iron were a compound 
of mere pure iron with carbon, it might be changed 
into steel by the removal of a portion of its carbon; 
but, inasmuch as it not only contains carbon, but 
other things which would be prejudicial to steel, 
all the best qualities of the last material are pre- 
pared by imparting the necessary portion of carbon 
to iron previously rendered pure as pure can be. 
Nevertheless, a considerable portion of common 
steel is not made thus, but prepared from cast-iron 
by abstracting a portion of its carbon. I need not 
explain here how this is done, further than giving 
a general indication of the principles adopted. 

Here let us pause to devote a little consideration 
to the circumstances under which we English are 
placed in respect of iron, the material to which so 
large a proportion of our gigantic pre-eminence as 
a manufacturing nation is so immediately attri- 
butable. English iron ore is of various kinds, but 
that which exists most abundantly is the ore known 
as clay iron-stone. It is not only the poorest, but 
also the most impure of iron ores; but, inasmuch 
as it is found in combination with pit coal, and 
inasmuch as pit coal coke is the fuel used for 
smelting it, clay iron-ore becomes an exceedingly 
valuable source of iron production. There was a 
period, however, in the history of British iron 
manufacture, when we, like Sweden and Russia at 
the present time, were obliged to avail ourselves 
of wood charcoal as the smelting agent ; in point 
of fact, the use of coke for this purpose, to any 
considerable extent, did not come into general 
practice until the beginning of the last century. 
At the date of the introduction in question, the 
British iron manufacture had sunk to the lowest 
ebb, because the forests on which our manufacturers 
relied for obtaining their supply of charcoal had 
become exhausted. Most persons are aware that 
the chief districts of the British iron manufacture 
now are the coal districts, or rather certain por- 
tions of them; but before the introduction of 
smelting by coke, it was not so. Districts which 
now are anything but manufacturing districts— 
where flocks wander and crops are grown, were, 
even later than the reign of good Queen Bess, cele- 
brated for the iron which they produced. Sussex 
was especially celebrated in this respect, and the 
present treeless character of that county is mainly 
attributable to the destruction of the forests with 
which it was clad, cut down to make charcoal for 
the insatiable furnaces of the “ bloomeries,” as 
the factories for smelting iron by charcoal were 
called. 

Evelyn, that enthusiastic admirer of forest 
scenery, bitterly lamented the destruction of his 
favourites by the devouring bloomeries; and 
though the iron manufacture of a nation must 
under all circumstances contribute no little to its 
material prosperity, I believe old Evelyn would 
willingly fess discarded the precious metal alto- 
gether, tipped arrow-heads with sharpened flints, 
armed soldiers with clubs, made ploughshares with 
crooked sticks, and clad the mailed knights of his 
sovereign with bronze, rather than the charcoal 
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burner’s axe should so continually have been laying 
siege to his favourite trees. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the scarcity of wood in 
England began to be experienced to such an extent 


that a special Act of Parliament was deemed neces- | 
sary to regulate the conditions under which timber | 


might be felled. It was accordingly enacted, that 


no oak, ash, or beech timber should be cut down | 


to be converted into charcoal for making iron, 
except in Sussex, the Weald of Kent, and certain 


other parishes in the latter county. Why these | 
places were made exceptional, and handed over to | 


the iron-master, it would be difficult now to indi- 
cate. The effects of this exceptional legislation 
are, however, only too apparent, in the treeless 
aspect of the parts referred to. No amount of 
legislation could so regulate the growth of timber 
to make it keep pace with the exigencies of the 
bloomeries. Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 


the manufacture of iron in England languished, | 


and in the reign of James 1 it collapsed to such 
small dimensions that it may be said to have 
become nearly extinct. The pre-eminence of these 
isles in relation to the iron manufacture was gone, 
and we had forthwith to depend on foreign nations, 
more especially Sweden and Russia, for our supply 
of this truly noble metal. 

Few benefits are unalloyed: whilst we used 
charcoal as the agent for extracting iron from its 
ores, the resulting metal was very pure; so pure, 
indeed, that occasionally, and if specially desired, 


it could be handed over from the bloomer to the | 
smith at once, capable of being applied to all the | 


manifold uses for which he required it; and in any 
case the operation of rendering it pure enough for 


the smith, converting it, in point of fact, into | 


wrought-iron, by burning away the associated 
impurities, was readily accomplished. 
the chemical reader need not be told, contains 
neither sulphur nor phosphorus, whereas, of the for- 
mer coke contains no inconsiderable amount; hence 
charcoal-wrought iron is so exceedingly pure that 
manufacturers still employ it for certain special 
purposes, of which the formation of iron wire is one. 

I will now proceed to explain how the purifica- 
tion of coke-wrought iron is effected, and this 
explanation will lead us on to the final improve- 
ment of the process by Mr. Bessemer, the operation 
of which gentleman is receiving at the present 
time so large an amount of public attention. The 
iron ore, as it is drawn from the smelting furnace, 
is cast into elongated blocks, to which the appel- 
lation “pigs” is given. ‘The next process is 
termed “ refining.” I shall not describe its details, 
but will summarily deal with it by stating, that 
the refining operation consists in melting the pigs, 
and exposing the fused material to free contact 
with atmospheric air, by which means a consider- 
able portion of its associated impurities is burned 
away, passing off in the condition of gas. The 
reader will not have forgotten, however, that some 
of the impurities which cast-iron contains, although 
combustible, do not yield gas as the result of their 
combustion. They yield a material which is liquid 
at high temperatures and solid when cold. To this 
material the term “slug” is applied, and from 
which iron has hitherto been purified by the 
kneading operation already adverted to, and which 
is technically known as “ puddling.” 


= 


Charcoal, | 


| The operation of puddling is as follows :— 
| Firstly, by employing a particular sort of furnace, 
|]mown as a reverberatory furnace, the details 
| of the construction of which it would be tedious 
to detail. It is so managed that the iron to be 
melted is not so much subjected to the immediate 
agency of the fuel itself, as to the current of hot 
air determined by the fuel. If the reader will 
picture to himself a closed fireplace—a furnace, in 
point of fact—the chimney or flue of which, in- 
stead of going directly upwards, runs horizon- 
tally, or even at a downward angle, to a given 
point, after which it bends upwards, he will have 
a sufficient idea of the nature of a reverberatory 
furnace. If he will now assume that the iron to 
be melted and “ puddled” is deposited in the low- 
est part of the flue—that is to say, in the angle 
which it forms previous to its ascent and final 
exit—he will have a fair notion of the mechanical 
conditions of the process. Puddling is fearful 
work. The puddler begins by fusing portions of 
refined pig iron; then, taking an iron rod, he 
thrusts it into the molten, or rather pasty mass, 
| turns it round and about, as the cook would a 
piece of dough, rolls it so that fresh surfaces may 
come in contact with the burning current of air 
and flame, then, watching a favourable moment, 
when the process is sufficiently advanced, he with- 
| draws at the end of this rod us much as he can 
| lift of the pasty metal, and lays it on a gigantic 
j anvil. Next a monstrous hammer thunders down 
upon it ; drops of the refractory impurities, which 
would not turn into gas, exude ; showers of sparks 
are evolved on every side; and the operation is 
completed by passing the iron between two heavy 
grooved rollers, by which treatment the ordinary 
bar form of wrought iron is given. From this 
| description, the reader will be able to form some 
| notion of the severity of the labour of the puddler. 
| 





The longer the puddling-bar, the heavier, of 
course, will be the weight the puddler has to ma- 
nipulate. He may shorten the rod, it is true; 
but what then? He is nearly roasted, by the 
necessity of approaching the puddling furnace 
much nearer than he otherwise would be. He has 
the choice of two alternatives, neither very agree- 
able. By such labour is our wrought iron pro- 
duced. Any process, tending to do away with the 
necessity of this operation, or even to alleviate 
its rigour, will not only prove a boon to com- 
merce, but to suffering humanity. 

Nothing can be more simple than the theory 
of Mr. Bessemer’s process. Having already ex- 
plained the general principles by which the puri- 
fication of iron is effected, that which Mr. Bes- 
semer proposes to do will be soon obvious. One 
may suppose that gentleman starting by asking 
himself the following questions :—Inasmuch as 
the impurities which iron contains are combus- 
tible materials, and require to be burned away, 
what should prevent my setting fire to them and 
make them burn? Why should I use fuel to 
burn away impurities which are themselves of the 
nature of fuel? Having, as one may assume, re- 
volved these questions in his own mind, he reflects 
that many substances, not ordinarily combustibie, 
will burn, if Jarge amounts of air be supplied to 
them. He tries an experiment, to ascertain whe- 
ther the im»ynrities contained in iron be not 
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amongst the number, and he finds they are. He 
has only now to devise the practical conditions for 
carrying his preliminary experiment into effect. 
These are soon found: he blows a current of at- 
mospheric air through a mass of impure molten 
iron. A casual thinker might imagine that he | 
would by so doing simply blow the molten iron 
cold. Not so: the mass grows even hotter than | 
before—it bubbles, heaves, boils in fact; its im- | 
purities are burned, and some of them, forming | 
gas, pass away and are thus dissipated. Every 
instant, the iron subjected to this operation be- 
comes more pure, and the idea is, that ultimately | 
it becomes pure enough to be removed from the | 
furnace and turned over to the smith for his uses. | 
Some persons, however, well competent to form | 
an opinion on the subject of iron manufacture, | 
doubt this, and believe that the final touch of | 
purity can only be imparted by puddling, as here- | 
tofore. Their opinions are based upon the argu- 
ment that only such impurities as are capable of | 
turning into gaseous matter when burned, admit 
of being dissipated by any amount cf mere burn- 
ing and atmospheric contact, no matter how inge- 
nious the mechanism for accomplishing this, or 
how careful the operation. Theory, there can be 
no doubt, is on the side of the critics; but one 
actual success is worth an infinity of practical 
objections, and for that actual success the public 
is anxiously awaiting. 


JOHN TRYER, THE SELF-HELPER. 
A STORY FOR BOYS, ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Attnouenr the season was mild, yet John could 
not without some apprehensions look forward to 
the approach of what seemed inevitable—the winter 
season. To the best of his abilities, therefore, he 
determined to make preparations for it. Dried grass 
must be provided for the lamas, firewood for him- 
self, and the potatoes dug up and carried to a 
place of safe keeping. 
. John, accordingly, gathered in a large quantity 
of dry grass and made it into a sort of stack of 
hay in the court-yard. Whenever he added to 
the supply, he pressed it down firmly, that the 
rain should not penetrate. But here he had to 
buy his experience; for he did not consider that 
hay must be thoroughly dry before it is packed, 
or it will heat and at last take fire. As he had 
not given his attention’to useful knowledge in his 
earlier years, he did not know this; and now he 
found how well it is to gain as much knowledge 
as we can, even though we do not at the time see 
the benefit it may be to us. To his surprise, he 
perceived the hay begin to smoke, and felt it was 
burning hot. At first he fancied there must be 
fire inside, though it was inconceivable how it 
came there. He began to unpack the hay, but 
could discover nothing but heat and damp. This 
led him to guess that the moisture was the cause 
of its heating, and he therefore dried the hay 
afresh and made a new stack, which would defy 
wind and weather, with a roof of reeds over it. 
It was now near the end of October, but instead 


| would now be welcome to me.” 





of the weather growing cold, it began to rain 


| ineessantly, as if the whole air were charged with 


water. John knew not what to think of it. For 


' a fortnight he was unable to go beyond his dwell- 


ing and well, to fetch food and water for himself 
and animals. The days were very tedious in this 
solitary confinement without occupation. He 
would have given anything fer a book, paper, and 
pens. Often would he sigh, “ How foolish I was 


| ever to think reading and writing so troublesome, 


The most tedious book 
Necessity forced 
him to invent some employments. He had often 
wished it were possible to make a lamp and a ket- 
tle—two articles which would much increase his 
comfort. He now set to work, with some moist- 
ened clay, and though for some time without suc- 
cess, yet, having nothing better to do, he found 
pleasure in breaking his work when imperfect, and 
trying over again. After a few days of agreeakle 
activity, he was able to form a tolerable lamp and 
kettle. These he placed near his fire, that they 
might become gradually dry. Then he made 
other kettles, pans, and pipkins, of various sizes 
and shapes, his skill improving with patience and 
practice. 

Meantime the rain continued incessant, and 
John was forced to invent other domestic occu- 
pations to pass the time. His next business was 
to make a fishing-net. Some twine he had before 
prepared was now very serviceable. With time 
and perseverance, he found out the right way of 
tying knots, and became expert in netting. It 
afterwards occurred to him to try whether he 
could not make a bow and arrows. He was de- 
lighted with the idea, considering what advan- 
tages it would procure him in killing lamas, 
shooting birds, and, above all, in defending him- 
self against savages, should any appear. In spite 
of wind and rain, he ran out to seek the wood 
best fitted to the purpose—that which was both 
hard and strong, and also able to bend and spring 
back with elasticity. Having found such, he re- 
turned to work it; and now he greatly felt the 
need of a proper knife. He was obliged to make 
twenty cuts where, with a steel knife, one would 
be sufficient. Eight days were passed in this 
work, and on the ninth day, to his great joy, the 
bow was finished, and only a string and arrows 
were wanted. Had he before thought of it, he 
might have made strings from the entrails of the 
lax.as, as is done in Europe from the sheep’s en- 
trails. For want of this, he twisted some twine 
as firmly as possible, and then set himself to make 
the arrows. What would he not have given for 
a bit of iron to make a sharp point to them! Bet 
this was a vain wish. He then remembered hav- 
ing heard that savages use the bones of large 
fishes, and even sharp stones, to point their arrows 
and spears, and he resolved to imitate them. On 
the shore he found some large fish-bones and 
pointed stones, and, having procured them, re- 
turned drenched with the rain. In a few days 
the arrows and spear were ready. Strong, prickly 
fish-bones formed the point of the arrows, and 
feathers. at the other end assisted their flight. 
Imperfect as these implements were, John found 
them useful to shoot birds and other small ani- 
mals, and the spear was yet more serviceable. 

The lamp and kettles being now dry, he wished 


and idleness so pleasant ! 
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to make use of them. First, therefore, he put a 
lump of fat, from one of the slaughtered lamas, 
into a pipkin to melt, as it might serve instead of 
oil. He was, however, disappointed to find that 
the melted grease penetrated the clay vessel, and 
was wasted. This proved that his clay vessels 
would be of little use. 

John was now accustomed to persevere and leave 
nothing unfinished if he could possibly achieve it. 
So he began to think thus : “ How is it in Europe 
that clay vessels are so much firmer, and do not 
absorb their contents? Ah! it is because they 
are glazed. Glazed? and how can that be done? 
Yes, I have it. I have heard that, besides sand, 
other substances may be changed into glass by a 
strong fire. It must be done in this way. The 
pans must be put into a glowing oven, and when 
the clay begins to melt, it mst be taken ont 
before it is entirely turned into glass. I will try.” 

Then John made a large fire, and when it was 
very bright, he put one of his pipkins into the 
midst of it. It soon burst. “ How can this be P” 
And he began to think. “ I remember ; in winter, 
if we put a glass of cold water on a hot stove to 
warm, it would burst. But if we put it on the 
stove before that is hot, or put a sheet of paper 
under it, soas not to expose it suddenly to the 
heat, it would nat break.” So he resolved on a 
second trial, which succeeded better. The pipkin 
did not burst, but neither did it become glazed. 
“Why is this?” thought Tryer again. “ The 
fire seemed hot enough; what could be want- 
After further reflection, he fancied he had 
hit on the right means to remedy the defect. He 
had made the trial in a fire not inclosed in an 
oven, but burning in the open air. The heat dis- 
persed too quickly, and was not sufficiently con- 
centrated for the clay to become glowing enough 
to glaze it. True to his principle not to leave 
anything imperfect, he determined to make a pro- 
per melting furnace. But for this he must wait 
suitable weather. 

Rain still continued without ceasing, and not 
till after two months did the sky grow clear again. 
John now thought that winter would commence. 
But winter was already past. He could scarcely 
believe his eyes when he beheld the renovating 
power of spring so rapidly producing new grass, 
new flowers, new herbs. Yet so it was. In the 
region which he occupied, winter was marked 
more by heavy falls of rain than by the pheno- 
mena which accompany it in northern latitudes. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


* No man,” says an excellent writer, “ought to resign his 
authority as the head of the family; no woman ought to 
wish him to do it: he may give up his predilections and 
yield to her wishes, but he must not abdicate the throne, 
nor resign his sceptre. Usurpation is always hateful, and it 
is one of the most offensive exhibitions of it, where the 
husband is degraded into the slave of the queen-mother. 
Such a woman looks contemptible even upon tle throne. 
I admit it is difficult for a sensible woman to submit to 
imbecility ; but she should have considered this before she 
united herself to it; having committed one error, let her 
not fall into a second, but give the strongest proof of her 
good sense which circumstances will allow her to offer, by 
making that concession to superiority of station, which 
there is no opportunity in her case for her to do to supe- 
riority of mind. She may reason, she may persuade, she 


= 





may solicit; but if ignorance cannot be convinced, nor 
obstinacy turned, nor unkindness conciliated, she has no 
resource left but to submit; and one of the finest scenes 
ever presented by the domestic economy is that of a sensi- 
ble woman employing her talents and address, not to sub- 
vert, but to support the authority of a weak husband: a 
woman who prompts but does not command, who per- 
suades but does not dictate, who influences but does not 
compel, and who, after taking pains to conceal her bene- 
ficent interference, submits to an authority which she has 
both supported and guided. 

“ An opposite line of conduct is most mischievous ; for 
weakness, when placed in perpetual contrast with superior 
judgment, is rarely blind to its own defects; and as this 
consciousness of inferiority, when united with office, is 
always jealous, it is both watchful and resentful of any in- 
terference with its prerogative. ‘There must be subjection, 
then, and where it cannot be yielded to superior talents 
because there are none, it must be conceded to superiority 
of station.” 

If this doctrine seems to bear hardly upon the weaker 
sex, it should be considered it is the only law which 
should commend itself to our reason. ‘There is an intrinsic 
fitness in the arrangement which must challenge for it 
the acquiescence of every reflecting mind. Even the sex 
whose mission it is made to obey, give it their approval, 
and feel it is a sort of indignity to themselves when one of 
their number undertakes to usurp authority over her hus- 
band. Nature revolts at the indecency of a woman mount- 
ing the box and grasping the reins, and driving her house- 
hold, husband included, whithersoever she will. But the 
«ase, after all, is not so oppressive for that sex as might at 
first sight be imagined. The provision of the domestic 
code in the Bible is modified by other portions of it, while 
it is practically mitigated by the amiable ingenuity of the 
parties chiefly affected by it. The sceptre is placed where 
it should be—in the husband’s hands; but then it must 
be wielded by love. “ Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the Church.” “So ought men to love 
their wives as their own bodies.” ‘“ Let every one of you 
in particular so love his wife even as himself.” Here are 
two rules or models for a husband’s affection: the one is 
Christ’s love to the Church ; the other is the love a man 
has for himself. When a husband complies with this 
obligation, his wife need not stand in much terror of the 
sceptre. If he governs her as he governs himself, neither 
her bones nor heart will be broken. And this is the only 
way he is empowered to govern her. The instrument 
which makes him a ruler directs him how he is to rule. 
He has no right to divorce its provisions from one another. 
If he accepts the sovereignty, he accepts it with its in- 
dispensable condition, that he is to exercise it only in love. 
If he has not made up his mind to love his wife as he loves 
himself, it is a usurpation for him to assume the supremacy 
involved in the conjugal relation. His calling is to remain 
a single man—at least until he can marry in the spirit of 
Christianity. This is the safeguard which women have 
against the abuse of authority on the part of their hus- 
bands. How adequate it is, supposing the divine law to 
be fulfilled, will be seen by recurring to one of the rules or 
standards just mentioned, by which the husband is to re- 
gulate his affection for his wife. He is to love her as he 
loves himself. 

This is a supreme and fervent love. Supreme—that is, 
as far as earthly attachments are concerned. No man 
loves himself moderately. No man’s self-love is eclipsed 
by his love for some other person. By the same rule, a 
husband’s love for his wife should admit of no rivalry ; 
and it should never degenerate into lukewarmness or in- 
difference.— Boardman’s “ Bible in the Family.” 





Lines By Mitton 1n m1s OLp Acr.—We find that 
great doubt exists in the minds of some critics, as to the au- 
thenticity of the beautiful verses which we published a few 
weeks since, purporting to be the production of the blind 
bard in his latter days. We copied them, with the 
remarks by which they are preceded, from a respectable 
American journal, whose conductors cannot be suspected 
of attempting to practise a fraud upon the public. Like 
us, they were probably misled by the intrinsic merits of 
the poem. 
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Tue Stupy or Worps.—Let us a little consider the | 
word “kind.” We speak of a “kind” person, and we 
speak of man-“ kind,” and perhaps, if we think about the 
matter at all, we seem to ourselves to be using quite dif- 
ferent words, or the same word in senses quite uncon- 
nected. But they are connected, and that by the closest | 
bonds; a “kind” person is a “kinned” person, one of a 
kin; one who acknowledges and acts upon his kinship 
with other men, confesses that he owes to them, as of one 
blood with himself, the debt of love. And so mankind is 
mankinned. In the word is contained a declaration of the 
relationship which exists between all the members of the 
human family ; and seeing that this relationship in a race 
now scattered so widely, and divided so far asunder, can 
only be through a common head, we do in fact every tine 
that we use the word “mankind” declare our faith in the 
one common descent of the whole race of man. And, beau- 
tiful before, how much more beautiful now do the words 
“kind” and “kindness” appear, when we apprehend the 
root out of which they grow; that they are the acknow- 
ledgment in loving deeds of our kinship with our bre- 
thren ; and how profitable to keep in mind that a lively 
recognition of the bonds of blood, whether of those closer 
ones which unite us to those whom by the best night we 
term our family, or those wider ones which knit us to the 
whole human family, that this is the true source out of 
which all genuine love and affection must spring; for so | 
much is atlirmed in our daily, hourly use of the word, 
And other words there are, having reference to the family 
and the relations of family life, which are not less full of 
teaching, while each may serve to remind of some duty. 
For example, “husband” is properly “house-band,” the 
band and bond of the house, who shall bind and hold it 
together. ‘Thus, old Tusser in his “ Points of Hus- 
bandry”’— 

«The name of the husband, what is it to say ? 

Of wife and of household the band and the stay ; 
so that the name may put him in mind of his authority, 
and of that which he ought to be to all the members of 
the house. And the name “wife” has its lesson, too, 
although not so deep a one as the equivalent word in some 
other tongues. It belongs to the family of words as 
* weave,” “ woo,” “web,” and the German “weben.” It 
is a title given to her who is engaged at the web and 
woof, these having been the most ordinary branches of 
female industry, of wifely employment, when the language 
was forming. So that in the word itself is wrapped up a 
hint of earnest in-door, stay-at-home occupations, as being 
the fittest for her who bears this name.—Rev. R. C. 
Trench. 

MATERIALS’ USED IN MAKING Paper.—In the library 
of the British Museum may now be seen a book, printed 
in low Dutch, containing upwards of sixty specimens of 
paper, made of different materials, the result of one man’s 
experiments alone, so far back as the year 1772. In fact, 
almost every species of tough fibrous vegetable, and even 
animal substance, has at one time or other been employed ; 
even the roots of trees, their bark, the bine of hops, the 
tendrils of the vine, the stalks of the nettle, the common 
thistle, the stem of the hollyhock, the sugar-cane, cabbage- 
— wood-shaving, sawdust, hay, straw, willow, and the 
ike. 

Waar a Man soup Be ALPHABETICALLY.—Affec- 
tionate, Bold, Candid, Daring, Enterprising, Faithful, 
Grateful, Honourable, Indefatigable, Just, Kind, Loving, 
Moral, Noble, Obliging, Polite, Quick, Religious, Social, 
Truthful, Upright, Valiant, Watchful, “Xemplary, Y’s, and 
Zealous. 

Wuat a Woman sHouLD BE ALPHABETICALLY.—A 
woman should be Amiable, Benevolent, Charitable, Do- 
mestic, Economical, Forgiving, Generous, Honest, Indus- 
trious, Judicious, Kind, Loving, Modest, Neat, Obedient, 
Pleasant, Quiet, Reflecting, Sober, ‘ender, Urbane, Vir- 
tuous, “Xemplary, Zealous. 

A Batioon Visw or Lonpon.—It was a most won- 
derful sight to behold that vast bricken mass of churches 
and hospitals, banks and prisons, palaces and workhouses, 
docks and refuges for the destitute, parks and squares, 
courts and alleys which make up London, all blent into 








one immense black spot; to look down upon the whole as 
the birds of the air look down upon it, and see it dwindled 
into a mere rubbsh-heap—to contemplate from afar that 
strange conglomeration of vice, avarice, and low cunning, 


| of noble aspirations and humble heroism, aud to grasp it 


in the eye, in all its incongruous integrity, at one single 
glance—to take, as it were, an angel’s view of that huge 
town, where perhaps there is more virtue and moré ini- 
quity, more wealth and more want brought together into 
one dense focus than in any other part of the earth—to 
hear the hubbub of the restless sea of life and emotion 
below, and hear it, like the ocean in a shell, whispering of 
the incessant strugglings and chafings of the distant tide 
—to swing in the air high above all the petty jealousies 
and heart-burnings, small ambitions and vain parade of 
“ polite” society, and feel, for once, tranquil as a babe in 
acot, and that you are hardly of the earth earthy, as 
you mount the aerial Jadder, and half lose sight of the 
‘great commercial world” beneath— to feel yourself floating 
through the endless realms of space, and drinking in the 
pure thin air of the skies, as you go sailing along almest 
among the stars, free as “‘ the lark at heaven’s gate,” and 
enjoying, for a brief half hour at least, a foretaste of that 
Elysian destiny which is the ultimate hope of all.—May- 
hew’s “ Great World of London.” 


Tre Prarriz Doe.—In Captain Marcy’s “ Exploration 
of the Red River of Louisiana,” are given some interesting 
facts about that singular animal, the prairie dog. He 
says :—‘ Passing through these dog-villages, the little 
animals are seen in countless numbers, sitting at the en- 
trance of their subterranean dwellings, presenting much 
the appearance of stumps of small trees; and so incessant 
is the clatter of their barking, that it requires ‘but little 
effort of the imagination to fancy one’s self surrounded by 
the busy hum of a city. The immense number of animals 
in some of these towns may be conjectured from the large 
space they sometimes cover. Captain Marcy passed one 
of these towns, twenty-five miles in length, and supposing 
it to be as large in other directions, it would embrace an 
area of six hundred and twenty-five square miles, or eight 
hundred and ninety-six thousand acres. Estimating the 
holes at twenty yards apart, the usual distance, and each 
dwelling occupied by four or five dogs, the whole popus 
lation of this tract would be, in round numbers, forty 
millions of dogs! The food of these animals consists 
principally of a coarse, wiry grass, which grows in abun- 
dance on elevated plains, often many miles from any water, 
which does not seem necessary to their existence. About 
the last of October the prairie dog carefully closes all the 
passages to his habitation, and turns in for a long nap. 
He keeps housed until the warm days of spring, when he 
removes the obstructions in front of his door, and emerges 
full of life, fun, and frolic. ‘The rattlesnake is often an 
inmate of their dwellings, and sometimes preys on them 
when hungry. 

Mrnpine AntTIQUITIES.—Among the literary trea- 
sures in Durham Cathedral is a book witha cover executed 
in needlework by Lady Arabella Stuart, niece of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and granddaughter of Henry vir, who 
died lunatic in the Tower, a victim of state policy. She 
was a well-educated woman, and worked the cover to show 
her respect for Greek and Hebrew learning. Her handi- 
work is now a little tattered, and one day a lady visitor to 
the cathedral, being admitted tothe library, with a woman’s 
kindness and love of neatness, offered to “mend the cover” 
—an offer which, of course, was declined. — Gateshead 
Observer. 

_No Iroy amone Ee@yptians.—It is mentioned as a 
singular fact, by a scientific writer, that, while executing 
the most wonderful works—such as statues fifty-four feet 
in height, and weighing about eight hundred tons, formed 
of a single block of granite—the Egyptians were unac- 
quainted with the use of iron. No iron has been discovered 
in their tombs, or incorporated with any of their works. 
But tools of bronze, hardened by some process with which 
we are now nnacquainted, have been found ; also swords of 
the same material, finely tempered, have been found near 
Thebes. The huge pieces of stone used in building are 
frequently found to be connected by wooden clamps. 


























